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acterized. Humanism tends to insist on the internality of relations 
and the substantial priority of mind, instrumental pragmatism tends 
to insist on the internality of relations and the substantial priority of 
extramental factors ; the new realism tends to insist on the externality 
of relations, the incidence of mind, and the unreality of change, but is 
divided in its motives. Epiphenomenalistic pragmatism alone has 
room for both internal and external relations, for the autonomy of 
mind and value, and the fundamental reality of the flux. Though 
its methods and instruments of analysis are different, it is in intent, 
in justness of view, and the humanity of its outcome, nearest to 
pragmatism. 

H. M. Kallen. 
University op Wisconsin. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Value and Dignity of Human Life. Charles Gray Shaw. Boston : 

Richard G. Badger. 1911. Pp. 403. 

The title of this book, as well as its dedication to Rudolf Eucken, sug- 
gests at once its fundamental thought and the source of its inspiration. 

Its central thought is the creation of an order of being independent of 
material nature through ceaseless striving of spiritual humanity with that 
material order. Its aim is to expound a major morality in which the 
scientific, esthetic, ethical, and religious activities of man are but aspects 
of a whole. The book is divided into four parts. In the first the funda- 
mental position is discussed. In the second the naturalistic view of life, 
whether as hedonistic or eudemonistic, is considered from the point of 
view reached in the first part. In the third part, from the same point of 
view, is criticized the ethics of duty or rigorism. This leaves the way 
open for the elaboration in the fourth part of the position gained at the 
end of Part I. 

In this, the author remarks, " human life as such ... as a system may 
now be surveyed for its own sake. . . . Humanity in itself apart from 
pleasure and rectitude, or desire and duty, contains a life that is worthy 
of thinking and living." From a survey of human life in its totality, 
there " arises a major morality whose premises are found in the universal 
conditions of human life, and a minor morality content to arrange the 
details of conduct for the time." So "ethics [in the narrower sense] 
becomes a phase of life, but not the whole of it." " Man needs more than 
conduct to achieve his humanity. . . . Major morality finds it necessary to 
depart from the morality of doing duty and satisfying desire, for a form 
of life which springs from the center of man's nature and expands over 
the totality of his being. The world is aiming to produce not moralists 
but men. . . . Minor morality is a means, not an end. Life exists for 
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life's sake." "Neither desire nor duty is final in human life; both are 
means to an end which is the culture of humanity." " Man is only man 
when his art and worship disclose the harmony of the world without and 
the endlessness of the same world within the soul. . . . When this higher 
view of ethics is held we shall cease to wonder whether art has or has not 
a moral function. . . . We shall find for them [the creations of art] a 
secure place in the major morality of a striving humanity " (pp. 287-293). 
" The world is trying to produce not moralists but men." The goal, 
that is, of " creative evolution " is a realized ideal humanity. The ac- 
cepted moral purpose for men is the realization of that humanity in 
themselves. But what is needed beyond this is some definition or descrip- 
tion of what constitutes essential humanity. This is attempted in the 
fourth part of the book under the two concepts of value and dignity. As 
value is determined by desire, the question is forced on us, What does man, 
after all, essentially desire? What is his utmost sincere desire, when 
stripped of all that is transitory and superficial? The answer is, To 
become all that is human. This is the worth of life, and this determines 
all other values. It is an end both real and ideal, immediate and ultimate. 
Thus well-being consists in a constant search for something realizable 
(p. 315). And there arises "an increasing sense of worth as man's self- 
realization goes on" (p. 316). In this sense of worth, so conceived, is 
comprehended the Hellenic calm of attainment and the romantic rest- 
lessness of " a perpetual crusade for the ideal." The essence of life is in 
"a principle of ethical becoming" (p. 316). 

But, furthermore, we must still ask, What is that which man is to be 
ever becoming? The answer to this is found in what is the true dignity 
of man, " and the true dignity of man's soul consists in realizing himself 
as a being of inner rather than of outer life " (p. 342). " The moral com- 
mandment is no longer, ' Do this ' or ' Be this,' but ' Create this,' which is 
the spiritual self" (p. 347). Man's actions are for spiritual realization. 
" Man acts for the sake of thought ; we do things in order to know things " 
(p. 349). " Our human dignity forbids us to exalt the unthinking man of 
action whose life finds its sense in deed, and calls upon us to postulate the 
superior man who lives an inner life, wherein action is only incidental 
and experimental" (p. 352). 

Enough has been said to give the fundamental position of the book 
and its implications. Of course it is open to all the criticisms that from 
the point of view of naturalism have been urged against it. But in the 
last analysis, does man's, consciousness, or spirit, if you will, exist for 
physical adjustment, or is physical adjustment for man's consciousness? 
Only on the latter assumption can science and art and morals have any 
reason for their existence. On the other hand, the book seems to the 
reviewer to be open to criticism from the point of view of the social 
philosophers. In hard matter of fact, what is meant by "the spiritual 
self " ? This concept, so far as the exposition of the book goes, seems to 
lack content, to be too merely formal. The content of it can be given only 
in social life. The meaning of self-realization in any sense can be found 
only in the concrete relations of men to each other. But again, such con- 
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tent, when found and defined increasingly in social experience, will, we 
may believe, be spiritual, as the book implies. 

So much for the substance of the book. But in closing an exception 
should be taken to the form of it. " Made in Germany " is what one feels, 
not only as regards its Teutonic style and its over-amplification of exposi- 
tion, but also as regards its superabundance of erudition and its pedantry 
of unnecessary quotation in the original tongues. There are many writers, 
both in America and England, masters of German philosophy, and that too 
in the German tongue, who yet have not lost the better form of speech 
and exposition to which they are heirs. Quotations from foreign lan- 
guages should be translated, and only when there may be a question of 
equivocal meaning should the original appear, and then in a footnote. 
Very few for whom the book is presumably written can be other than 
hindered by the numerous quotations in the original languages. If it be 
claimed that those to whom the book is addressed are so familiar with 
these tongues as to gather the subtle shades of meaning of the originals, 
the only reply is that this is not true, or, if true, the book is written for 
very few indeed. The form of this book may win approval in Germany, 
but here in America it hopelessly limits its field of appeal. This is a pity, 
for it seems on the whole to set forth a very profound and wise view of 
human life — a view stimulating and convincing. 

Herbert G. Lord. 
Columbia University. 

Erkenntnistheorie und Naturwissenschaft. Oswald Kulpe. Leipzig: S. 

Hirzel. 1910. Pp.47. 

This lecture on epistemology and natural science was delivered on Sep- 
tember 19, 1910, at the eighty-second meeting of German investigators 
and physicians in Konigsberg. 

In this publication Professor Kulpe endeavors to show the relations 
existing between the task of epistemology and the task of science as such. 
While modern logic, epistemology, and metaphysics are in closer contact 
with the sciences than was formerly the case, there is yet room for a di- 
vision of problems. Kant saw a division of problems here and gave an 
epistemological explanation of the nature of science. His transcendental 
philosophy takes up not the content but only the presuppositions of pure 
mathematics and natural science in an inner and universal connection, 
and thereby develops a theory of science. Kant does not ask whether, but 
how, a natural science is possible. He does not try to erect a philosophical 
doctrine of nature in the place of science, but, through a theory of knowl- 
edge, endeavors to show how a natural science is possible. 

Professor Kiilpe maintains that, inside certain limits, a fixation and 
determination of the real is possible. And in the development of this prob- 
lem the author gives attention to realism. There are two factors in experi- 
ence, the subjective and the objective. When we search for real objects we 
have to separate these two factors, and recognize the independent factor 
in its peculiarity. To the natural scientist, to the investigator of nature, 
independence of the experiencing subject has become the sign of the ob- 



